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THE Equitable Life comes to the front again with a magnificent 
record of new business taken last year. Report assigns the com- 
pany $117,000,000 and upward of new insurance written. This 
indicates a remarkable degree of energy and push on the part of 
agents which could only come of thorough confidence in the com- 
pany itself and its managers. 





ILLUSTRATING the uses of train telegraphy, an exchange 
instances a recent case in which the system served to bring 
prompt medical assistance to a lady taken ill on board a Lehigh 
Valley train. The operator sent a message, bringing a doctor to 
the next station, and the sick person was immediately tended and 
relieved. The same system was also employed to call a carriage 
to the depot for the lady on her arrival, and to summon a locomo- 
tive to take the doctor home. That all this could be done easily 
and effectively by means of telegraphy from a moving train shows 
that the traveling public has gained an appliance of no mean value 
for greater comfort and safety. 





WE noted a few weeks ago that Henry Hellriegel had been elected 
president of the Union Fire Insurance Company of Buffalo, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of Joseph Churchyard, and 
now the death of Mr. Hellriegel is announced, he having died De- 
cember 21, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. It is intimated that 
the directors of the company are overhauling the city directory, 
and will select for their next president the man who owns the most 
lugubrious name to be found within its covers. We suggest that 
they change the programme and find one whose name is enterprise, 
or activity, or business. The Union is a nice little company, but 
after so much of death and future state, it ought to infuse more of 
life into its management. 





REFERRING to the prosecutions of the New England mill mutuals, 
the insurance editor of The Cincinnati Price Current says: ‘A 
Pinkerton detective has been prying around the Philadelphia 
manufacturers to find if they are insured in any of the mill mutuals, 
and has had one prominent manufacturer arrested. A few such 
acts as that will secure the prompt repeal of the law. The whole 
thing is a sneak business.” While we agree with our contemporary 
that all laws restricting the business of insurance should be re- 
pealed, and fire underwriting made “free to all,” precisely as other 
business enterprises are carried on by corporations, we do not con- 
cur in pronouncing attempts to enforce existing laws as “a sneak 
business.” These mill mutuals are notorious violators of existing 
laws in half a dozen or more States, including Ohio, and they 
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should be forced to comply with the same requirements that are 
exacted of other companies or driven out of the States whose 
statutes they defy. If their prosecution leads to a repeal of the 
prohibitory insurance laws, no doubt the public will be the gainer. 
There is no more sense in the State exercising supervision over in- 
surance than over the dry-goods or hardware business. Insurance 
companies should be subjected to no more restrictions than are 
other corporations, nor should they bear any greater proportion of 
the public burden. But we have no sympathy for these mill mu- 
tuals, that have neither capital nor assets to commend them to pub- 
lic confidence, and, while claiming to do business on the “I am 
holier than thou” principle, contribute nothing to the revenue-of 
the State, evade its laws, and defy its representatives. 





It is to be hoped that before long some simple and practical 
way will be arrived at of preventing, or at least lessening, the 
terrible loss of life among the horses, which has hitherto attended 
nearly every stable fire of importance. A device intended, in case 
of fire, not only to release simultaneously all the animals, but to 
turn them out of the building, has recently been put on trial in a 
New York stable, and seems simple enough. In the principal 
alleyway leading into the stable is placed a wheel about three feet in 
diameter, which is connected by shafts with the stalls. A heavy 
weight is suspended from the circumference of the wheel. Delicate 
thermostats placed about the ceiling of the stable are arranged so 
that a very slight increase of temperature will, by expansion, com- 
plete an electrical circuit that will loosen the weight suspended 
from the wheel, and thus set the machinery in motion, A bell will 
ring, the bolts of the stall will be drawn, the halters of the horses 
loosened, and lastly, a double stream of water will be thrown into 
the face of each horse from two jets placed over the head of the 
stall. The effect of this shower-bath will be to cause the horse to 
back out of his stall. He will find himself free, the doors of the 
stall and the stable open, and, in his fright at the fire and the 
unusual commotion, will naturally secure his own safety—at least 
that is the inventor’s programme, though whether it will be carried 
out in practice remains to be seen. Besides, this doesn’t dispose of 
the question of how to save the poor beasts stabled on the second 
floor, and until that problem is solved we may look at any time for 
a repetition of the shocking scenes which attended the burning of 
the Belt Line stables in New York and of those in South Brooklyn 
a few weeks ago. 





A summary of the annual report of the fire commissioners to the 
Mayor shows that there were 3142 alarms of fire during the year, 
and the aggregate fire losses were $5,572,505. In 1886 there 
were 2415 fires, causing losses amounting to $3,340,810, thus show- 
ing 727 more fires and $2,231,795 more losses last year than during 
the preceding year. The year 1886 was remarkable for the small 
number of serious fires, while 1887 had several very disastrous 
ones, wherein the loss was heavy, the commissioners reporting 
twenty-five buildings entirely destroyed with their contents. The 
losses for last year were divided between buildings and contents as 
follows: On buildings, $1,400,643 ; on contents, $4,171,862 ; again 
demonstrating the truth of the saying that it is contents that 
burn buildings and not buildings that destroy contents as a rule. 
Nine persons were indicted under charges of arson, seven of whom 
were convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary for various terms. 
The number of casualties at fires was also in excess of the previous 
year, the record showing a total of persons killed or injured in 1887 
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Of these 199 were members of 
In every 


of 300, as against 258 in 1886, 
the fire department, as against 170 the preceding year. 
aspect of the case the year just passed was a most disastrous one 
in respect to its fire record, and New York city bore its full share 
of losses and casualties. The following table shows the losses 
since 1867 by five-year periods, up to and including 1886, and 
those of 1887 added separately. 








Number of eiement of Lone, Average Loss 


YEARS Fires. | per Fire. 
Oy ee | ee 4,685 $16,996,961 $3,627.95 
PEFIHINTG. vc ccecvcees 7,274 14,668,513 2,016.57 
pet, 8,223 £ 19,770,469 2,404.29 
i er 11,470 18,292,695 1,594.82 
oo ee 3,142 5,572,505 1,773.00 








A NUMBER of the smaller towns in this and the adjoining States in 
which several fires have occurred during the current year, and 
which heretofore have been without any fire defenses—some of them with- 
out so much as a bucket outside of private houses—are now rushing off 
to buy fire engines. That is not objectionable, provided they will see 
that they have a water supply and a company properly organized, that 
will take care of the engine after they get it. The great danger to fire 
engines in small towns is that they are seldom called into use, and after 
the novelty of possession wears off—as it soon does—they are neglected 
and become unfit for service when needed. The close and careful in- 
spection as to fire dangers, and the removal of all known or suspected 
dangers, are better safeguards in a small town than a fire engine. 
Doctors and drugs are very good things, but good sanitary regulations, 
and the removal of all causes tending to the propagation and spread of 
disease, are {better. Fire engines are good things, and we would not 
undervalue them any more than we would doctors and drugs; but the 
adoption of such measures, whether in village or city, as will remove all 
causes of fires, is better than any fire engine.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


There is much common sense in the above. Without men to 
take care of and run it, and a supply of water, a fire engine can 
hardly be considered of much account as a protector against fire. 
The Price Current, however, in its advocacy of safe building 
methods and careful inspecfion, overlooks the fact that, in the 
great majority of small communities, it is practically impossible to 
enforce such methods of fire prevention. It is just in the little 
towns that this can’t be done—where most of the houses are of 
wood and the people, from choice or necessity, will build no others, 
will not be hampered with regulations as to building or the care of 
their premises ; or refuse to bear the expense of proper inspections 
and the enforcement of the laws when they do exist—it is just in 
such places, and there are thousands of them, that the idea of fire 
prevention as we know it in the cities is idle. They must be pro- 
tected from the fires which are inevitable, and for this purpose the 
fire engine and water must be relied upon. There are plenty of 
towns and villages which will cheerfully defray the cost of water 
supply systems and fire departments suited to their needs, while 
they cannot be made to adopt any measure whatever to prevent a 
fire from breaking out. 





Ir is estimated that the New England mill mutuals receive 
nearly $1,000,000 a year in premiums for insuring property 
located within this State. These mutuals are not authorized to do 
business here, have complied with none of the requirements of the 
law, and bear no share of the burden of taxation. Their exemp- 


tion in this respect is equivalent to a premium for defying the law. 
‘If they paid taxes on the same basis as the authorized companies, 
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the State would be richer by $15,000 or $20,000 a year, It is 
understood that the legislative committee of the New York Board 
of Underwriters is considering means whereby these companies 
may be made to comply with the law or to bear the punishment 
they so righteously deserve for violating it. While they are per- 
mitted to do business here without a license, they have a decided 
advantage over all other companies that are law-abiding and pay 
their share of taxes, and some effort should be made either to 
drive them from the State or force them to a compliance with 
the law. Their representatives are to be found in all sections solic- 
iting business, and their claim that because they write their policies at 
the home office they do not infringe upon the law, is the paltriest 
pettifogging, and we have no doubt that the courts would so 
hold. The soliciting is done here, the applications are written 
here, the premiums are paid and the policies delivered here by 
persons who are authorized to do so, and if this does not constitute 
the offense of doing business in the State in violation of the statutes, 
the mere clerical work of filling out a policy would scarcely make 
itso. These companies claim that they pay no agents’ or brokers’ 
commissions, but it is a well-known fact that agents and brokers 
are continually sending them business, and these gentlemen have 
never yet been known to work for the love of it exclusively. It is 
high time the mill mutuals were looked after. 





At the December meeting of the Life Agents Association of this 
city, the question of allowing rebates to the insured was discussed 
at considerable length in an informal manner, and, as a result of 
such discussion, this is likely to become a live issue for the associ- 
ation to grapple with at no distant date. Similar associations in 
other cities have squarely set their faces against the practice of 
giving rebates, and the companies they represent have sustained 
them in their action. Indeed, all the prominent life companies are 
on record as disapproving of giving any rebate from established 
rates to persons applying for insurance, and there is little doubt 
that they will give their hearty support to any organized effort that 
promises to do away with this evil. But it is claimed on behalf of 
the companies that the evil originated with the agents, who, in 
prosecuting an active competition for business, have consented to 
divide with their customers the commissions allowed them by the 
companies, and thus inaugurated the practice of bidding against 
each other for new business, each striving to outdo the others in 
liberality. Under this practice the insured, if any wise sharp at a 
bargain, contrives to obtain a very large rebate on his first year’s 
premiums, and possibly this may extend to several subsequent 
years. The companies maintain that they are powerless to control 
their agen:s in this matter; that they are paid their commissions, 
and the companies cannot dictate to them how they shall or shall 
not dispose of their own money ; that any reform in this direction 
must be the result of united action on the part of the agents. Out- 
of-town agents complain that they can do comparatively little to 
bring about a reform in this matter until the agents of this city, 
who are so near the head offices of several companies, have taken 
action. Now that the subject has been opened up in the informal 
manner alluded to—at which time several leading agency managers 
forcibly expressed themselves as opposed to all forms of rebates— 
it should not be dropped until the New York association has defi- 
nitely proclaimed its attitude upon a question of such vital import- 
ance. The rebate evil is one that works to the prejudice of agents 
and companies alike ; the former sacrifice a portion of the compen- 
sation to which they are justly entitled, and their efficiency is im- 
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paired accordingly ; the companies suffer by reason of the impres- 
sion given out that if they can afford to allow rebates their rates 
must be too high, and that the reduction thus made should apply 
for the whole term of the policy rather than to one or two years. 
In life insurance, as in fire insurance, any practice by which estab- 
lished rates are “ cut,” carries with it a multitude of other evils, not 
the least of which 1s the dissatisfaction it breeds in the mind of the 
public, and consequent distrust of the whole system of insurance. 
In life insurance, the rates fixed are the result of mortality experi- 
ence, combined with other factors, and actuaries maintain that these 
rates cannot be departed from with safety. Yet every rebate made 
is, in effect, a cutting of rates, and if the companies can afford to 
do business at the cut rate, the insured should have the benefit of 
a permanent reduction. According to statements made by agents, 
the business has become much demoralized because of this rebate 
evil, and the agitation of the subject in an earnest effort to apply a 
remedy has been delayed already too long by the agents in this 
city. We are rejoiced that the ice has been broken in this respect, 
and trust that at its future meetings the association will take such 
action as will do away with rebates altogether, and thus improve 
their own business at the same time that they strengthen fhe hands 
of the companies. 





WELCOME THE NEW YEAR. 


IRE underwriters welcome the coming of 1888 with special 
heartiness. The experiences of the year just passed do not 
incline them to look upon it with much satisfaction, but, as “hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” they look to the future to 
bring forth those improvements in their business that they were 
unable to secure in the past. At the present writing, company 
managers and their assistants are busy making up their statements 
for the numerous insurance officials who are presumed to preside 
over their destinies, and, as the figures arrange themselves in offi- 
cial order, their contemplation can bring little satisfaction to those 
whose pecuniary interests are involved. In the course of a few 
weeks these statements will become public property, and it will 
then be possible to ascertain whether all this cry that we have 
heard lately about a bad year has a foundation of truth to rest 
upon. Most of the companies began the year with a fair amount 
to the credit of surplus, and so long as this holds out, stockholders 
will be pretty sure to receive their customary dividends. They are 
certainly entitled to them, for capitalists who risk their money in 
such a precarious business as fire underwriting are deserving of 
liberal returns upon their investments, and if the business of one 
year fails to make such returns, the accumulations of previous 
years are very properly applied to that purpose. Surplus is accu- 
mulated in good years to provide for the emergencies of bad years, 
and 1887, it is asserted, made liberal calls on this rainy day fund. 
The fire losses of the past year would seem, from the record thus 
far printed, to have been exceptionally heavy, yet we question 
whether the ratio of losses to amount at risk was greater than in 
many previous years. A wonderful development of our national 
resources has been going on of late years, and the amount of 
building accomplished in 1887 has never been equaled in any one 
year. In the large cities, new and costly edifices have been erected 
without number, whereby capital otherwise invested has been con- 
verted into fire risks, while in suburban places and manufacturing 
centres there were never so many residences and factories erected 
in one year as in 1887. As an indication of the general prosperity 
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of the country, it is stated that upwards of 12,000 miles of new 
railroad track was laid during the year. The value of property ex- 
posed to destruction by fire is greater now than ever before, and 
while the fire losses were heavy during the year, we doubt if they 
were greater than they were the year before in comparison with the 
amount at risk. Still, they are far more than they should be, or 
than would be permitted in any other country, and underwriters 
may well devote thought and money to secure their reduction. 
We venture to say that if any other country in the world was sub- 
jected to a loss of over $100,000,000 a year by fire, the govern- 
ment would take the matter in hand and devise and enforce laws 
that would reduce the loss toa minimum. But in this country, 
where every man is at liberty to do as he pleases, he can burn his 
own property, and imperil that of his neighbors, with the utmost 
impunity. 

But it is not the fire losses of the year 1887 that have caused 
the companies so much anxiety, or that affects their profits in such 
an unsatisfactory manner. It is their expenses that consume their 
vitals and threatens them with disaster. Several have already suc- 
cumbed beneath the load, and rumor is busy with the names of 
others regarding which it is predicted that they will not survive 
their annual statement sixty days. The expenses which are so 
onerous are not those of legitimate company management; they 
do not include exorbitant salaries, nor extravagant office expendi- 
tures, as a rule, for we doubt if any business of equal proportions 
is conducted more economically in these respects. But these ex- 
penses do include most exorbitant sums paid to brokers for obtain- 
ing business. ‘The commissions now paid these middlemen, who, 
in the abstract, are wholly* unnecessary, amount to more now than 
did the entire expenses of management a few years ago. When 
brokers’ commissions range all the way from twenty-five to fifty per 
cent of the premium, according to the character of the risks they 
control and the eagerness of the companies to secure them, and 
when fire losses run over fifty per cent, there is very little left for 
legitimate expenses of management and dividends to stockholders. 
Several plans for putting brokers’ commissions on a more equitable 
basis were broached during the past year, but the brokers, aided by 
those managers to whom they are indispensable, combined to 
defeat them, and so they came to naught. If brokers were abso- 
lutely necessary to the business, there would be some excuse for 
their demanding and receiving liberal compensation, but they are 
not ; they stand between the producer and the consumer and strike 
both for all they can get out of them. The business of fire under- 
writing was more successfully conducted, with less contention and 
annoyance, when brokers were unknown than it ever has been 
since. But they now have such a vigorous grasp upon the throat 
of the business that it is an open question whether the companies 
will succeed eventually in throwing them off or be strangled in the 
struggle. It is devoutly to be hoped that the present year will see 
some improvement in the relations existing between the brokers 
and the business of fire underwriting. 

Propertyowners need a vast amount of reforming as well as the 
brokers, by whom they have been sadly demoralized. Time was 
when the owner of property paid the rates fixed by the companies 
and was satisfied with the price, but now he employs a broker to 
obtain his insurance, and as a condition of so employing him, re- 
quires him to divide with him any commissions he may receive 
from the companies. In some cases, the broker contracts to do 
the business for five or ten per cent, and to give his principal all 
over that sum that he can squeeze out of the companies in the 
way of commissions. How faithfully he does this, or how much of 
the squeeze he retains for his own use, is not a matter of special 
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concern to underwriters—they submit to the pressure, and it is im- 
material who gets the benefit of it. Propertyowners now are in 
the habit of asking how much discount they can get from estab- 
lished rates, and if the companies refuse to make any, they hasten 
to the broker, who invariably proves to be the more liberal. 
Propertyowners need to be taught that rates are noi made to be 
cut, and that when they are once fixed, there can be no discount 
from them, either directly or indirectly. But what a revolution of 
present practices is involved in this proposition! Another point 
regarding which propertyowners need persistent instruction, relates 
to the care of their property. While carelessness is the cause of a 
very great majority of fires, there is abundant room for the exer- 
cise of more care and personal oversight on the part of the owners, 
and the adoption of better means of fire prevention. The under- 
writers have done something sporadically towards imparting the 
needed instruction on these points, but there is a woeful lack of 
system in their efforts. The attempt now being made to organize 
a combination among the companies for the insurance of pro- 
tected risks, and to give to propertyowners full credit for all im- 
provements in their risks, is calculated to be of great service in the 
reduction of the fire losses, provided the companies carry out in 
good faith the scheme now under consideration. That this will 
be done is confidently hoped by the more conservative underwriters. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the year just past witnessed the 
failure of almost every effort made to improve the condition of the 
business of fire underwriting, the more conservative underwriters 
have not yet abandoned hope, but continue persistent in their 
efforts to secure harmonious action among the companies. That 
their efforts will eventually be crowned with success is the hearty 
wish of THE SpEcTaTOR, and anything we can do to aid in the 
good work will be done most cheerfully. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





BROTHER BERGSTRESSER of The Insurance World has been a warm ad- 
vocate of the idea that the use of natural gas in Pittsburgh and surround- 
ing country, at least when the precautionary provisions prescribed by the 
Board of Underwriters have been complied with, does not increase the 
fire hazard. It is true that some of his brother journalists assail Mr. 
Bergstresser’s position as being open to doubt, but he shows a live faith 
in his assertions by exclusively using natural gas for fuel purposes in his 
fine residence at Allegheny. The underwriters do not charge property- 
owners for the use of natural gas on their premises, and their practice in 
this respect gives weight to Mr. Bergstresser’s claims. 


* * * * 


THE considerable number of withdrawals from New York business 
on the part of agency companies represented here, together with the re- 
tirement of New York companies from business, ought to have the effect 
of considerably helping the market for those that remain. The companies 
that have gone were not large companies, nor did they get individually 
any considerable portion of the New York premiums, but in the aggre- 
gate, twelve companies can handle a good deal of business, and it will 
undoubtedly be felt to the advantage of those that remain. 


* * * * 


Tue Tanift Asscciation continues to work at rules that will prove avail- 
able, but as usual takes impracticable methods. Before the Metropolitan 
Compact, the only offices outside the Association were local city compa- 
nies. Now and for months past the situation has been entirely different. 
Several of the leading agencies are not members of the Association, and 
the Association can never make itself strong without them. Officers of 


companies draw fixed salaries, and do not feel keen competition as 
quickly nor as severely as agents do, 


The whole tendency of agency 
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arrangements makes it natural that they should be supporters of a tariff 
association, and the very fact that so many are out is the strongest evi- 
dence of the need of its reorganization. Almost every one of these 
agents would probably re-enter the Association at once if it were put in 
moderately gocd condition, but no arrangement which is not suited to 
their necessities will get them in. 

* * 7 


Ir is said that the two New Orleans companies represented here have 
decided to stop writing in New York, so that once more there is no rep- 
resentative of the far South in this city. This seems a pity, for there are 
no better companies to do business with than the New Orleans com- 
panies, and they were rather popular with brokers on their own account. 
Perhaps some of these Southerners will take heart to try again in this city, 
which can make excellently successful records for companies, as well 
as very disastrous ones. 


* * * * 


Frew companies suffered so severely in New York last year as some of 
the agency companies. The losses of one 2g<acy on Pine street are said 
to have run into positively startling figures, and there are others which 
are not far behind it. Several agents have had to experience the unpleas- 
ant fate of losing one or more companies, and several- more are likely to 
follow, while the accession of any new companies at the present time is 
exceedingly doubtful. 

% % * * 


THE Alliance Insurance Company of London must be a very jubilant 
office this year when they consider what they gained by not entering the 
United States last spring. If they had come then, and got even a moder- 
ate percentage of the Josses of the past nine months, they would have 
wished themselves at home again. Now they can congratulate them- 
selves on their great foresight. 

* * * * 


Avmost as bad in its effect on the annual statements as the excessive 
loss record is the great depreciation on the high class securities which 
the companies hold as investments. Government bonds, railroad bonds 
and even the better class of stocks are lower than they were a year ago. 
With some companies whose assets are fairly well scattered among mis- 
cellaneous securities, this will not cut any great figure, but with some of 
them the effect is very disastrous, and will doubtless be the means of 
sending one or two into liquidation. It seems like piling on the agony 
that this should be so, but it is simply an exemplification of the rule that 
it never rains but it pours. 


Ir is fortunate not only for the companies, but for the insuring public 
who need the resources of all the capital that is now in the insurance 
business, that the insurance department of this State (whose rulings are 
generally accepted in other States) is presided over by men of as much 
common sense as the present incumbent and his assistant. The discre- 
tionary powers vested in the Superintendent of Insurance have some- 
times been felt to be a hardship, but at such a time as the present, it is 
well for the companies that there is some discretion allowed him, and it 
is quite safe to assume that it will be wisely used and will work to the 
benefit of more than one company. 


* * * * 


Ir is said that the Equitable Life was a winner by a long lead in the 
race for new business last year, showing about $117,000,000 of new busi- 
ness written during 1887. One single day is said to have produced a 
record of $2,000,000 new business. Such a record of success is enough to 
make the fire companies turn green with envy. 





—The city authorities of Rochester have decided to sue the Vacuum 
Oil Company of that city for damages to sewers and other property occa- 
sioned by the explosion of naphtha last week. Several of the lateral 
sewers are supposed to be ruined. It is thought the litigation will in- 
volve over $500,000, A number of private damage suits will also prob- 
ably be brought. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE COUNCIL BLUFFS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Referring to an article in your issue of the 22d inst., entitled ‘‘ Council 
Bluffs of Des Moines,” beg to say that I do not know but that the state- 
ments made therein came from reliable sources, but I do know that each 
and ail of them are false if they refer tothis company. Not even the 
location of the company is given correctly, it being in Council Bluffs 
instead of Des Moines. 

The premiums, instead of being $11,000 less than the losses, are in 
fact $83,940.60 greater, or $165,940.61 up to December 1, and instead of 
$20,000 unpaid losses, one-half of that amount would cover all claims 
adjusted, unadjusted, admitted and contested, the company having taken 
advantage of the cash discount when the claim was not questioned and 
whenever it had an opportunity to do so, Loss claimants will substantiate 
this. 

Your informant insists that the company has everdrawn its bank 
account $8500, That is ‘‘the most unkindest cut of al!.” By commun- 
icatiog with the banks with whom the company does business you can be 
assured of the falsity of this accusation. Said banks are as follows: 
Citizens State Bank, Council Bluffs, Ia.; First National Bank, Chicago, 
Ill.; First National Bank, Shenandoah, Ia. The statement that fifty per 
cent of the stock is owned by one individual, and that only twenty-five 
per cent is paid in isin keeping with the statements already cited. Neither 
has there been a meeting of the stockholders since their annual meeting 
last January, nor has there been a call for a receiver. That the losses 
have been of frequent occurrence, particularly in Iowa, no one will pre- 
sume to deny, also that some inroads have been made upon the net 
surplus, but it has by no means been exhausted, and I feel confident that 
the ‘‘C, B.” has been as fortunate as the average. I am prepared to 
prove each and every statement as above made. 

J. Q. ANDERSON, Secretary. 

CounciL Burrs, IA., December 27, 1887. 


|The statement referred to- as published by THE SpecraTor was fur- 
nished by our regular correspondent at Chicago, who wculd not have 
sent it unless he had regarded his source of information as entirely trust- 
worthy. Other insurance journals have printed similar statements, and 
that there was a foundation for them is indicated by a special announce- 
ment in The Investigator of Chicago, which we reprinted last week, 
Stating that the company was to be reorganized, and that ‘“ the directors 
have decided to continue business, but with ‘greater conservatism.’ 
The board has also passed a resolution to pay in $30,000 on the 31st 
inst.” We trust this $30,000 and the ‘‘ reorganization” will have a ten- 
dency to put an end to the disagreeable rumors that have been freely cir- 
culated regarding the company. We cheerfully give it whatever benefit 
it can derive from the publication of the secretary's letter.—Editor THE 
SPECTATOR. | 








EUROPEAN GOSSIP. 


THE recent political disturbances in France have diverted public inter- 
est from the judicial investigation of the Opera Comique fire at Paris, but 
enough evidence has already been obtained to comfortably hang about 
ten or twelve of both owner and attaches. The evidence taken is of the 
most damning character,a recital of defiance and neglect of the sim- 
plest and most inexpensive means of protection. The director, Car- 
valho, stores ignitable stuff in the theatre in spite of ordinances, because 
the commissary of police does not prevent him ; both the Opera Comique 
and the Bouffe Parisiennes are under the latter’s supervision ; he has, 
however, never inspected them, because his other duties keep him en- 
gaged. Every one of the parties accused tried to lay the blame on some- 
body else. ‘‘ What do you charge my client with ?”’ asked the counsel for 
the fire brigade of the State’s attorney. ‘* That they did not throw water 
on the flames.” ‘‘ But there was none in the hydrant!” Equivocation, 
prevarication, excuses, are the order of the day. Carvalho saved nothing 
but the cash drawer; then a few days afterward he gives a benefit in the 
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Trocadero, in which the best talent of Paris assist, to pay the actors, who 
had lost everything, their month’s salary due them, while at the same time 
he pockets the subsidy voted him for the purpose by the French Parlia- 


ment. The stage machinist was asked, ‘‘ Why did you not lower the iron 
curtain?” ‘*I did not think of it; I gotafraid and ran away like all the 
rest.” 


* * 


AN inquiry into the causes of a very destructive fire in Berlin on the 
evening of October 2, which completely destroyed a stone and iron store- 
house, occasioning a loss of 1,500,000 marks, has elicited testimony decid- 
edly against the use of iron. ‘The six-story building was forty-six metres 
long, twenty-nine metres deep and twenty metres high, standing isolated 
on three sides. The ceilings were arched, two and one-half metres span, 
and every means were employed to make it a “fireproof” building. 
Wrought-iron cross beams rested upon cast-iron pillars five yards apart, 
Standing in the different stories above each other, the whole resting 
upon a solid stone foundation in the basement. It is useless to describe 
the whole findings of the experts ; the fire is said to have been caused by 
intoxicated workmen upsetting a petroleum lamp. The pillars, becom- 
ing red-hot, ignited the floors above them and twisted out of place; the 
wrought-iron stringers lying upon them twisted like screws, and burst 
through front and rear walls as they expanded, teariag off the capitals of 
the pillars upon which they rested, and the upper stories tumbled down. 
Of 100 cast-iron pillars, thirty-eight have disappeared altogether, and 
were either destroyed by the intensity of the fire or crumbled in the fall- 
ing of the upper stories, Of the remaining sixty-two, only about one-half 
remained uninjured, because the flames did not communicate with the 
division where they stood. The cross beams and main stringers were 
wrought-iron. The total weight of the wrought-iron, the larger part of 
which has been ruined, is 250,000 kilograms ; that of cast-iron ruined, 
45,000 kilograms. 

x * x 


CAMILLE FLAMMARION estimates that from 1854 to 1883, 3279 persons 
have been struck by lightning in France (of these 2322 were men and 957 
women), and concludes that heaven evidently favors the female sex. 
Since 1864 not a single person has been killed by lightaing in Paris, 


* * % 


FRENCH hail companies (mutuals) have done a poor business in 1887 ; 
for instance, L’Etoile, which received premiums to the amount of 
557,145.82 francs, paid for 1193 damages, 837,360.12 francs; the La 
Mutuelle Generale gives notice that it can only pay sixty-five per cent for 
losses on cereals ; seventy per cent on vineyards, and ninety per cent on 
tobacco. 

* * 

Tue department of finance of Russia has ordered that hereafter in the 
reinsurance of risks thirty per cent of the business shall be reinsured in 
Russian companies, and seventy per cent in foreign companies. I 
should think, however, that it would be of interest to Russian companies 
to reinsure all their dangerous risks in foreign companies for very ap- 
parent reasons, 

* % * 

Wuen European governments are at a loss how to get ‘‘ the sinews of 
war,” they act like the party in an open boat going out to sea on the ebb, 
One of the party proposed that someone should pray, but as none knew 
how to do it, they agreed on taking up a collection at least, a ceremony 
being an accompaniment to religious services. The German government 
levied a revenue tax for 1886 to 1887, of 12,000 marks on the Germania Life 
at Stettin. This company does a business of from 300,000 to 360,000 
marks a year, 

* * * 

Tue following occurrence reaffirms the oft-told tale that even people 
who should know better have no appreciation of the very simple rules of 
insurance. A German minister of high renown has his sumptuously 
furnished house insured for 4000 marks. A fire breaks out in his dining- 
room, but the effurts of the fire brigade confine it to the room and quench 
it without much damage. Rumor says that the minister places his dam- 
age at 600 marks, and the adjuster interviews him. ‘‘I expect the com- 
pany to pay me 600 marks,” he says. ‘ But,” says the adjuster, *‘ you 
only insured for 4000 marks.” ‘Yes, sir.” “Very well; if you are 
ready to make oath that this sum insured only and specially the furniture, 
etc., of this room, then I will pay you the 600 marks; otherwise, you 
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must be content with 300 marks.”’ The minister smiles grimly, and 
raises his policy a few days afterwards to 14,000 marks. 
x % * 

L’A1cLE Lire of Paris is trying its utmost to enter Austria, but Aus- 
trians do not take kindly to French life insurance companies, and all the 
money it has hitherto expended in fees, advances and fourdoives may 
safely be considered as lost. The Caisse Generale, Phenix, Wobaine 
and several others sufficiently experienced the want of sympathy, and 
L’Aigle, which is inferior to them, will have an equally sorry experience, 
Its business for 1886, with a premium receipt of only 16,507 florins, closed 
with a loss of 727 florins, although it charged only 746 florins as pro- 
visions and office expenses, and set aside a reserve of 6719 florins. 


¥ 


THE insurance business of Spain has been making great forward strides 
in the past few years, thanks to its very energetic press, notably the Los 
Seguros of Barcelona, of which Don Juan Antonio Sorribas y Zaiden is 
editor and proprietor. Another semi-monthly, La Region Andaluza, has 
been recently issued at Sevi'la. 

* 

A NEw hail insurance company, La Providencia, has been organized in 
Madrid, with a capital of 10,000,000 francs, in 200,000 shares at 500 pese- 
tas (or francs) each. 

* 

Cart ScumiptT of Berlin has been appointed general representative for 
Prussia by the Janus Mutual Life, which recently obtained permission to 
do business there....Charles Gomteé has been appointed director for 
Belgium by the Kosmos Life in Zeist....Matth. von Bermuth of Ant- 
werp has been appointed general agent for Belgium by the Private 
Marine Insurance Company of Brussels....Carl Krausse has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Lubeck Fire for the Province of Westphalia 
and adjoining principalities...,.J. H. A. Meyer has received the appoint- 
ment of representative for Hamburg of the Vienna Life and Annuity.... 
Edmond Moreau has been appointed receiver of La Republique, Paris, 
ia place of M. Soriau....M. Goujon has organized a new mutual accident 
company in Paris, L’Union Frangaise....The stockholders of La Cité 
Accident of Paris have accepted the resignation of its director, Victor 
Thabaud, and appointed M. L. Gautherin to succeed him....The Royal, 
one of the few English companies doing a direct business in France, has 
appointed M. de Guerville, ex-inspector of L’Urbaine, to replace M. 


Hartog as their representative in Paris....The Anchor Life of Austria 
has decided to enter Italy, and appointed Signor Traversa to be its repre- 
sentative at Triest. Ww: 


FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, December 17, 1887. 
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SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF ORGANIC DUST. 
By C. JOHN HEXAMER, C. E., Member of the Franklin Institute. 
(Continued from page 273.) 


It may be of interest to know the comparative degrees of inflammability 
of dangerous liquids which, although not spontaneously, will ignite at 
remarkably low temperatures, and, as we have seen before, such as ben- 
zine, have been ignited by rubbing woolen and silk fabrics. Besides the 
examples cited in a former article, THE SPECTATOR in its news columns 
recently related how a man in a dyeing establishment near New York was 
cleaning a flannel gown in a tub of berzine, fully 100 feet removed from a 
flame of any kind. 

‘* He was,” in the words of the reporter, ‘‘ simply rubbing the garment 
with his bare hands, when, as he describes it, ‘suddenly the whole tubful 
of stuff went up in a blaze,’ and he escaped death or serious injury only 
by an instinctive and instantaneous backward leap. It will be seen, of 
course, that friction caused by handling the flannel generated electricity, 
which ignited the vapors arising from the benzine, The fire having been 
quickly extinguished by the employees, would probably never have been 
reported had not one of them casually mentioned it.” 

The following, from The American Exchange and Review, shows what 
low temperatures are required to ignite benzine vapors: 

‘‘In Philadelphia, July 21, 1887, at a music-printing establishment, 
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while a youth of fifteen was cleaning a press with benzine, using a rag 
for rubbing, the fluid took fire, communicated flames to his clothing and 
burned him so severely that his recovery was stated at the hospital to be 
doubtful, It isa fact, litthe known, that hard friction can develop suffi- 
cient heat to inflame benzine vapor, especially if the surface rubbed be 
varnished with shellac. Most persons believe that flame, or at least tem- 
perature equal to the white or red heat of iron, is needful to ignite such 
vapor; this is a mistake. We are informed by a competent and truthful 
mechanical engineer, that a few years ago (while trying with benzine, in a 
closed tin vessel, to construct a thermostat to ignite a powder giving out 
sulphurous gas, in case of fire outbreak), he found that the vapor was 
leaking from a minute crack ina seam. He requested a tinman to solder 
the leak, supposing that a copper soldering tool at dark heat would not 
be dangerous. To his surprise, and that of the workman, the vapor 
ignited with a blue flame, as soon as the tool approached near the crack, 
and a flame played around the tool like a will-o’-the-wisp. 

‘* This gentleman several times experimented afterwards, and found that 
at a dark heat the tool did not inflame the vapor when at a distance of 
twelve inches from the crack, but did always set fire to it if within six to 
four inches. No matter how small the crevice, there always came out 
enough vapor to ignite at this low degree of temperature. In these trials, 
as in the first instance, the tinman’s furnace was kept at a considerable 
distance.” 

The relative flashing points and inflimmability of dangerous liquids 
was lately given by the above mentioned journal as follows: 

‘The Gewerbeblatt, Wiirtemberg, recently published a list of the most 
dangerous liquids in commerce, as certified by Dr. F. Gantter of Heil- 
bronn, a chemist of some note, giving flashing and inflammation points, 
relative hazard, etc. These data were ascertained by careful experiments 
for the benefit and aid of German insurance companies in fixing tariffs of 
rates for fire insurance. As the technical work of German chemists is 
usually thorough, the information may be considered reliable. We give 
here the table—altering Centigrade to Fahrenheit—and simply state that 
etnvyl-ether is placed first, as most dangerous, and called 100, or highest 
risk, along with two other liquids; and every five degrees C. (or nine 
degrees F.), marks one degree of less relative danger as per third column. 

‘*So ethyl-ether, the highest jeopardy, flashes at four degrees below zero 
F., while naphthaline, the least jeopardy shown, flashes at 392° above zero 
F, There are twenty-four degrees of jeopardy among the twenty-six 








liquids. 
Flashing Inflamma- Relative 

Point of Vapor| tion Point of | Degree of 

| of Liquid, F. Liquid, F. Danger. 

| 

| 
Ethyl-ether (commercial)...............- | —4.0 —4.0 100.0 
Care SAG io 00065066088 6.cc8ccccel —40 —4.0 100.0 
Petroleum-ether (sp. gr., .70).........56- | —4.0 —4.0 100.0 
Benzole from coal tar (strength, 90 per cent)| 5.0 5.0 99.0 
Benzole from coal tar (strength, 50 per cent) 23.0 23.0 97.0 
Methyl-alcohol........cccccscccccsssvece 32.0 32.0 96.0 
Tolwol (Pure). oavcccccccscccccvcessccoses 44.6 69.8-71.6 94-5 
Ethyl-alcohol, 95 per cent.........-...0.- 57-2 59.0 93-4 
Ethyl-alcohol, 60 per cent................ 60.8 80.6 92.8 
Ethyl-alcohol, 45 per cent................ 68.0 87.8 92.0 
PE ikaw dcasccccccrenkecseey 77.0 109.4 91.0 
910k GER. COR) TBF... osc cccwccsceveceese 86.0 116.6 90.0 
Oil Of tUFPERHINE.......2 0060000 scccvcceveces 95-0 III.2 89.0 
eo ee ee ee 102.1 32.8 88.2 
RSOTOUS FINGUET cn ccdctcnsscseass cote | III.2 167.0 87.2 
Amyl-alcohol (fusel oil).........-.---+++- 114.8 116.6 86.8 
DO O. . cca eecktsesdaeceuseuaeposadees 140.0 176.0 84.0 
Tar oil (medium frac. disiill.)....--...... 145-4 181.4 83.4 
IE ci crwih capnenawieapew ees 168.8 217.4 80.8 
Di-methyl-aniline..... ... .....-. hia a 168.8 194.0 80.8 
Aniline for red......0sccccccccsswcee. ee 185.0 221.0 79.0 
Toluidin (ordinary).....--.--...+---eeeee! 185.0 224.6 79.0 
DE iinnsccCcensaccierneccusened 194.0 217.4 78.0 
Xylidin WYTTTITITITTTT ETT Tit | 206.0 249.8 | 76.6 
Paratiine Oil... ccccsccccecccesccccocccve 224.6 302.0 74.6 
FURIRUUMURG 6 occ scccccccccsvcscesssease | 392.0 440.6 56.6 





A few other curious instances of fire origins may here be mentioned. 
Fire and Water recently related how anumber of bales of sea island 
cotton in stores in northern New Jersey were found to be on fire, and 
when flames were extinguished in one spot they would break out in an- 
other. This cotton had not been run through a gang of saws, after the 
method of Eli Whitney, but through rollers, one large and one small, set 
at just the distance to keep the seeds from passing through. 

In this lot some of the seeds had passed into the rolls and been 
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cracked, which caused the oil to exude, saturating the fibre, which was 
thus, by the time it arrived in the North, in proper condition for spontane- 
ous ignition. 

Another curious fire occurred in a knife factory in Massachusetts. In 
the middle of a room asmall milling machine was working on hardwood 
handles of knives. The dust or small fragments of the wood were drawn 
up through a metal tube one foot in diameter, by a blower in the room 
above, and thence forced through a wooden pipe out into the air. A 
spark from an emery wheel, fifteen feet from the miiling machine, struck 
a window twenty feet distant, and glancing back entered the mouth of 
the metal tube and set the hardwood dust on fire, a stream of which 
twenty feet in length poured from the wooden pipe into the air. The 
alarm was given by people outside, the workmen in the room being en- 
tirely unaware of any fire. 

Another peculiar instance was a fire started by som: cotton waste, 
which an engineer in cleaning up a mill placed in front of the furnace of 
a boiler where it would be convenient to burn in the morning. During 
the night the waste ignited snontaneously, set fire to the kindlings in the 
furnace, and succeeded in raising sufficient steam to cause the boiler to 
blow off, thoroughly alarming the watchman, who naturally thought there 
would be an explosion. 

Still another singular case was that of a fire caused in the picker-room 
of a jute mill, by a man driving a nail in the ceiling. The nail glanced 
off, was struck by the rapidly working beaters, and the sparks thus occa- 
sioned led to a serious blaze. 

The American Exchange and Review recently mentioned the following 
case of spontaneous ignition of cement: 

“A correspondentof The American Machinist says, that some years ago 
he was engaged in making a cement composed of plumbago, soapstone, 
whiting and linseed oil—intended to resist fire. Its consistence was like 
that of soft putty, and the mixing was done under two iron chaser rollers 
weighing 1200 pounds each and making severty revolutions per minute 
on a cast-iron foundation. E.ch lot as finished, after one hour’s working, 
though then quite warm, was put into a barrel, and when the latter was 
full it was headed up. One morning he arrived first at the mill and 
found it filled with an offensive, blue smoke. The source of this was in 
the basement, where some cement in a wooden-hooped barrel was in 
a state of combustion, for one-third part upwards from the bottom. It 
had burnt the bottom of the barrel out, the lower hoops off, and a hole in 
the wooden floor. There was no fire in a kiln which it was customary to 
use for some of the ingredients, and the barrel was twenty feet distant 
from the furnace. After this accident the lots of cement were allowed to cool 
off upon the floor before being put into barrels, The writer queries, Why 
should such a compound take fire, and why at the bottom ? 

‘*The cement was put into a barrel when quite warm and the heat 
could readily begin the oxydation of the linseed oil (the combination 
being mechanical), the plumbago (graphite) is nearly pure carbon, and 
carbon will burn, while the expulsion of carbonic acid from the whiting 
under heat is itself a combustion. With the mass cooling, the slow 
oxydation could not proceed and the lower part alone sufficiently retained 
the heat, and retaéned it under pressure.” 

Fire and Water relates that a sponge, kept constantly damp to moisten 
an emery wheel, received within its pores numerous fine steel particles 
from the articles ground. This sponge having been laid away for more 
than a week, was discovered on fire. Some heavy twine and cotton cloth 
attached were smouldering, and the pine board on which the sponge was 
lying was charred to the depth of one-quarter inch. Here there was no oil 
used, but the ignition occurred through the dampness retained among 
the fine steel particles, which aided the oxydation of the metal. A wet 
sponge daily drying on the outside may be damp in the centre for a week 
orten days. The appearance of this charred sponge is well described as 
not much unlike a piece of roasted iron ore. 

When lecturing at Chicago several years ago, my attention was called 
to an explosion and fire at Plymouth Mass., the rapid extension of which 
seemed to be due to the quick combustion of a mixture of heavy smoke, 
or non-consumed carboa. I believe such fires occur more frequently 
than is generally known ; the following report on a recent large hotel fire 
near Philadelphia seems to indicate that the fire was also due to this 


cause : 

**In connection with the burning of the Bryn Mawr Hotel, October rr, 
1887, we are informed that there was a large projecting hood over the 
kitchen range to conduct the greasy vapors into the chimney flue. The 
morning of the casualty was very damp, with low-hanging clouds and 
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mist; and just as a mass of flame leaped for a moment from the hood 
mentioned, a dull explosion was heard within the chimney. It is be- 
lieved that through imperfection in the brick flue, near the roof, the 
latter was ignited by flames forced out by the explosion. The mingled 
grease and soot on the inside of such hoods and flues have ignited 
recently in several hotels in Philadelphia, though without destroying the 
buildings. In several instances where a sheet-iron flue from the hood 
ran up alongside the chimney, the iron, during the burning of the grease, 
etc., became red hot throughout. In one hotel such a flue in that con- 
dition set fire to the floors of several stories, but many persons and the 
means for extinguishment being at hand, the ignitions were put out with 
but little damage. Almost always the burning in these hoods and their 
connected flues occurs in murky weather. The best preventive is clean- 
ing at least once in three months; otherwise, if no other damage occur, 
they may ignite from a spark and ‘blaze out at the top,’ as the ancient 
Pennsylvania statutes pertaining to wood-burning chimneys expressed 
Bag 

When I first began my career as an insurance expert, I was frequently 
derided for my idea of ‘‘ back drafts” in boilers by practical engineers 
and boiler attendants, and was conclusively shown that, with the high 
stacks and other appliances in use, it was a practical impossibility that 
‘* back drafts,” in the true sense of the term, could occur. But never- 
theless every once in a while the flames would be driven out from under 
the boilers in some underworking establishment, and would set the com- 
bustible materials in front of the boiler on fire. I found that this gener- 
ally occurred in moist, ‘“‘ heavy” weather, and when the fires were 
‘*banked.” I also found in questioning some intelligent witnesses that 
a slight explosion had occurred before the flame shot forth, sometimes no 
stronger than if a gust of wind were blowing down the stack, although 
one could readily in these cases see that this, from the height of the stack 
and construction of the flues, was impossible, and I arrived at the follow- 
ing results: 

1. I believe “ back drafts,” in the true sense of the term, to be impos- 
sible. 

2. I believe the so-called ‘‘ back drafis” are simply sudden ignitions 
and explosions of unconsumed carbon in the form of smoke, which, 
through banking the fire, and the ‘‘ heavy” 
tion in flues, could not escape properly, and, in becoming ignited, ex- 
ploded, long sheets of flame being forced from under the boiler. 


weather or faulty construc- 


(7o be continued.) 











BRIEFS FROM CHICAGO. 


CoMMISSIONER EpbROOKE has finished his rounds of the theatres of this 
city, accompanied, as previously announced, by Chief Swenie. An ordi- 
nance will now be presented to the council which will cover every point 
observed that needs remedying. There will be two important provisions. 
First, it will require every theatre, or other place of amusement, to have 
an iron drop curtain. Second, that fire alarm boxes be placed in every 
theatre. It may be stated that, in their opinion, the stage is the point of 
greatest danger in case of fire. The iron curtain is intended to prevent 
the smoke and flames stifling the audience and causing a panic. The 
fire alarm, if inside the theatres, will save the time and trouble of seek- 
ing the nearest street corner to give an alarm, Standing room in theatres 
will also be provided for, and the sale of tickets will be limited, 


* * * 


S. M. Moore, among the_ veterans of the insurance fraternity of this 
city, in retiring from the business, refers to the succeeding members, 
Webster & Wiley, as follows: ‘‘ The gentlemen comprising the new firm 
are not strangers in the profession. Mr. Webster has been connected 
with me since October, 1876, and Mr. Wiley, since June, 1881.” A con- 
tinuation of good will and liberal patronage will be received from all by 
the new firm, who are young and enterprising. The companies on their 
list are among the leading ones, and a prosperous new year seems 
assured them. 

* * * 

Berore the old year went out another fire visited the great lumber dis- 

trict of this city. The fire destroyed eight brick and frame dry-kilns, 
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filled with lath and shingles, owned and used by the C, C. Thompson & 
Walcup Lumbering Company, at Lincoln street. A large shed, filled 
with lumber, and two cars, were destroyed. The firemen suffered terribly 
from the bitter cold. The checking of the flames may, to a great extent, 
be attributed to the work of the fire boats Geyser and Chicago, their work 
having been most effective. The Chicago traveled from the foot of La 
Salle street to the district in twenty-five minutes, through thick ice and 
with a five minutes stop fora railroad bridge. A code of signals should 
be established by the city council for the fire boats and railroad bridge 
tenders. Captain Hanlon of Truck No. 12 received a broken leg at this 


fire. 
os * oa 


GARDNER & SPENCER, local agents of this city, have just added 
the Jersey City Insurance Company to their list of companies. It may 
be remarked that this company has just increased its capital to $250,000, 
and net surplus to $100,000. Pellet and Hunter are the general agents in 
this city for the ‘‘ Jersey City.” 


* * * 


Cuicaco has at last received a gift which will make her the city of the 
world. It is in the shape of natural gas, and, coming from old Lake 
Michigan, it cannot be watered any more, 


* * * 


TALK about industrious life insurance solicitors; one Ignatz Geiger, 
recently connected with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, has 
been placed on record (by the criminal court) as one of astonishing 
ability. He would go out for a few hours, and return with a peck of ap- 
plications. A commission was paid by the company thereon. This did 
not hold out, however, for the office discovered that the commissions were 
paid on fictitious names, and that they were insuring the_lives of men 
who had no existence. Charges of forgery and receiving money under 
false pretenses now stare Geiger in the face, 


* * * 


THE Factors and Traders of New Orleans, through the inability of the 
directors to fully agree upon certain questions and points, have with- 
drawn their Western department from the field. Col, W. W. Caldwell, 
the company’s general agent, but recently returned from the South, has 
been seriously ill ; but from reliable sources we hear that the withdrawal 
of this company will not affect the colonel’s business, but will allow him 
more time to devote to recent new features in the fire insurance business 
now being developed by him. 


* * * 


Pueirs, Dopce & PALMER, the boot and shoe firm of this city, whose 
actory was recently destroyed by fire, have sustained another loss by 
flames, this time in the penitentiary shoe shop at Michigan City, Ind. 
Their loss is roughly estimated at $75,000, There will be quite a salvage 
derived from the factory fire in this city. 


* * * 


Hammonp, Fry & Co., local agents here, have been appointed second 
agents for the London Assurance Corporation. This firm, until recently, 
represented, among other companies, the Commerce of Albany, which 
company retired from this city on January 1. The London Assur- 
ance isan excellent substitute. 


* * * 


Gero. T. BELDING, Western superintendent of the United Fire Reinsur- 
ance, recently paid a visit to the New York office of his company. Mr. 
Belding has proven his ability to successfully manage this important 
branch of the United Fire, and his labors are duly appreciated at the New 
York office. 

* * * 

H. W. MArsH, as previously announced, has become a partner in the 
local agency of R. A. Waller & Co. Mr. Marsh is well known in Boston 
as well as Chicago, and starts out under the best auspices. 


* * * 


Tue Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York has appointed M. 
L. C. Funkhouser assistant Western general agent. Among those 
interested in plate glass insurance, Mr. Funkhouser will be called to 
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mind by his energetic and successful endeavors to build up this branch 
of the insurance business of Geo. W. Montgomery & Co., the general 
agents in this city. 

* * * 

WHILE the latest issue of The Investigator did not mention it, the insur- 
ance fraternity of this city will receive calls during the new year from Mr. 
Hewitt, who will in future represent The Argus. Mr, Hewitt is well 
known as the * rustler.”’ 

AMONG the recent visitors to La Salle street were: H.S. Macloon, 
agent at Omaha; Adam Gray of Cincinnati and Henry Powles, presi- 
dent of the Merchants of Newark. D. W. S. 

CHICAGO, January 2. 





BRITISH HAPPENINGS. 


THE movement to establish a general insurance institute for London 
is taking practical shape. G.C. Morant, assistant manager of the Com- 
mercial Union, and other good men, have identified themselves with it, 
The insurance press has pronounced on the project with approval. A 
meeting,was to have taken place on the r4th inst., to receive the report 
of the committee and decide on action thereon. 


* *% * 


SoME objection has been offered on the ground that London already 
has an institute of actuaries. It does not appear to be generally known 
that the latter body is composed of professional men and confined to life 
offices. In othe words, it consists of the actual actuaries of the life in- 
surance companies in London. What is now wanted is a general insti- 
tute for members of repute of all insurance companies—life, fire, marine, 
accident, boiler, plate glass, guarantee and the rest of them. London has 
the chief offices of upwards of 200 companies, and is well able to support 
such an institution as is proposed. There is a disposition on the part of 
some of the leading insurance men of the metropolis to throw cold water 
on the movement, or at ony rate restrict the institution, if it must be tol- 
erated, to the higher classes of insurance officials, This is the very thing 
the promoters are understood to be opposed to. They wish the institute 
to be open to as large a number of members as possible, with the view of 
affording facilities to enterprising and ambitious young insurance men to 
familiarize themselves with transactions outside the mere routine of their 
offices, It is beginning to be understood now that the days of favoritism 
in promotion are nearly numbered, and that in the future, merit, as well 
as social influence and personal favoritism, is to be allowed a show in 
the selection of men to fill vacancies. 


* * * 


A suBJECT that is attracting much attention in the English municipalties 
is that of additional provision for extinguishing fires. All the large Eng- 
lish towns, or nearly all, possess some sort of fire engine. The majority 
of the smaller places are generally supplied with hand pumping machines, 
that throw a good stream when fully manned and at work, but are slow and 
cumbrous to operate and require a good deal of hand power to produce 
satisfactory results. Not many of the towns in the interior, except in 
important manufacturing districts, or where the insurance companies 
shoulder the cost of maintenance, possess more than one fire engine. 
The increasing frequency of fires, and the enormous aggregate of losses 
from fire the past twenty-five years, are everywhere discussed. It is seen 
that a better national equipment of steam fire engines might have saved 
property amounting to millions of pounds sterling. The fact that fire 
losses, although paid for by insurance companies, are an eventual tax on 
the nation at large, diminishing the wealth of the community, though in 
a form not favorable to its being readily appreciated, has at last made its 
way into the average town councilor’s head. The result is a growing de- 
mand in all parts of the country for steam fire engines and improved fire 
extinguishing apparatus of all kinds. 


* * * 


In most of the municipalities where steam fire engines are demanded, 
there is a conflict between the authorities and the fire insurance compa- 
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nies relating to the cost of maintenance of the apparatus. The companies 
have hitherto contributed liberally in most important centres of popula- 
tion to the support of the fire brigades, but there is a disposition now to 
make them bear the entire expense onthe ground of the supposed ad- 
vantage to them of keeping on foot a proper organization to save prop- 
erty in case of fire. It does not seem to occur to the aldermen and town 
councilors that they also have duties in the premises to the communi- 
ties whose interests they are elected to look after. It is impossible to 
draw a hard and fast line, but the companies are disposed to judge every 
case on its own merits, and to continue to contribute towards the sup- 
port of the fire brigades in most places, and in some to undertake the en- 
tire cost, but on the condition that the entire organization be placed 
under their sole control. 
x * * 

Mr. SHARPLES of the Moorfield (Oldham) Spinning Company isa believer 
in automatic sprinklers, which, by the way, in the shape of ‘‘ fusible 
plugs” and in other forms, have been in existence for many years in the 
midlands. At the half-yearly meeting of the Federative Insurance 
Company, of which he is chairman, he made an earnest appeal to all in- 
surers present to use the sprinklers, as well as a steam-pipe service in 
the mixing rooms. He states that both tariff and non-tariff offices are weil 
satisfied with their adoption, and invariably reduce rates where they are 
employed. 

* * 

AN extraordinarily brazen attempt to defraud two life offices has resulted 
in the two men engaged in it being sent to prison, the first, a tool of the 
other, for six months and the second for five years. Joseph Armstrong 
of Manchester, agent for the Guardian, and acting without the knowledge 
of that company for the English and Scottish, induced Owen Gilmore, a 
medical student, to join him in effecting an insurance on Mrs. Alice 
Casey, a dying lady, personated bya robust charwoman named Savill, 
Savill was examined and passed under the name of Casey by the medi- 
cal examiners of both companies. Policies for £1000 each were about to 
be issued, when facts came to the knowledge of the companies, causing 
them to make further inquiries. Theend of it was the complete exposure 
of the plot. Had the suspicions of the offices not been aroused, the death 
of the lady personated would have been immediately followed with 
claims for £2000. Itis difficult, however, to understand how the claims 
could have been collected without collusion on the part of someone in 
the Casey family also. - . 

rv * 

FEMALE clerks have been engaged by the Royal Liver Friendly Society 
at the head offices, and a number of male clerks discharged to make room 
forthem. The matter is exciting indignant comment and hard feeling. 
The difficulty is complicated by the fact that, whilst reducing expenses in 
the way above described, the directors have increased the salary of the 
secretary and their own emoluments. In fact, the society seems to be 
drifting rapidly back to the conditions that did so much to impair its 
usefulness at toe last upheaval. 


* * * 


A BILL to establish fire inquests in the metropolis, and another for fire 
inquests in the city of London proper, have been prepared to be introduced 
into Parliament at the coming session; and the necessary notices have 
already been given. The city bill will probably not be persevered with, 
as there is a strong feeling against further special legislation for the city 
exclusively. The metropolitan bill stands a good chance of passing, if 
amended to suit the views of the leading fire offices, as it probably will be 
vefore it gets out of committee. The necessity of fire inquests in the 
large towns and cities of England is becoming more apparent every day. 
The authors of hundreds of incendiary fires go unpunished in conse- 
quence of the lack of organized means of detection. The police will 
be glad to have help of this kind. There are endless instances where 
good prima facie evidence exists of criminal fires, but the police are un- 
able to convict, in the absence of a proper system. 


% * * 


THE swearing in of special constables to preserve the public peace at 
the time of the Trafalgar Square riots brought up the question of liability 
of accident companies for injuries incurred in the performance of duty. 
No such liability is contemplated in the contracts between the companies 
and the insured. Six of the accident offices have decided to pay all such 


claims now and henceforth. Quite a number of young fellows and a few 
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respectable tradesmen suffered from accidents more or less severe during 
the riots, but the claims are trifling in amount. 


* * ¥ 


ACCIDENT insurance is increasing wonderfully in England. The 
crowded state of the towns and the enormous number of manufacturing 
industries carried on all over the country render the liability to accident 
greater than in any other part of the world. Another reason why acci- 
dents are so frequent is the general practice of drinking. In spite of all 
that the temperance men have effected, the middle class and business 
men still have the liquor habit. The experience of accident companies is 
that the ratio of accidents sustained by temperance men against drinking 
men is as 30 to 100, The accident offices have increased four-fold in 


fifteen years. 
* * x 


THE United Finance Corporation has issued a circular, drawing atten- 
tion to several new ventures, among which is an insurance company un- 
named. By a curious coincidence a prospectus has been issued, marked 
‘** confidential,” from the same address as the ‘‘ United,” of a proposed 
new office to be called ‘‘ The Insurarce Corporation, Limited.” Let 
American insurance men look out. 

x * * 

T. WILKINSON WATSON, the new president of the Glasgow Insurance 
and Actuarial Society, states in his inaugural address that the liability of 
British life offices on policies payable at death exceeds 500,000,000 sterl- 
ing (about $2,500,000,000). 

* ¥ * 

In a Chancery case arising out of the taking of land from Sir R. Wal- 
lace’s Irish estates for the Belfast water-works, it has transpired that the 
Scottish Widows Fund had advanced not less than £350,000 on the prop- 
erty. The estate was saddled with life annuities, as well, to two Parisian 
ladies. D. E. W. 

LonpDon, Enc., December 20, 1887. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Annual Report of the Fire Commissioners. 

THE fire commissioners make the following report of operations for 
1887: There were 3142 alarms of fire, of which 847 were slight, 101 con- 
siderable, and twenty-five buildings and contents were destroyed. There 
were 32,976,000 gallons of water used, of which 4,785,500 were drawn 
from the rivers, There were four members of the department killed or 
fatally injured, and 195 whose hurts did not result fatally. Fourteen 
citizens lost their lives by fire and eighty-seven were injured. The num- 
ber of officers and men of all grades is 960. There are fifty-three land 
engine companies, two marine engine companies, nineteen hook and 
ladder companies and 338 horses. The largest fire was that of the Belt 
Railroad Company’s stables at Tenth and Eleventh avenues, Fifty-third 
and Fifty-fourth streets. This caused a loss of $592,925. 

The losses were as follows: On buildings, $1,400,643 ; on contents, 
$4,171,862, a total of $5,572,505. The estimated insurance was as follows: 
On structures, $18.598,675; on contents, $19,590,417, a total of 
$38,189,092. The uninsured loss was as follows : On structures, $310,548 ; 
on contents, $391,860, a total of $702,408. There were nine persons in- 
dicted for arson. Of these, eight were tried and seven convicted, and in 
one case the jury disagreed. The sentences varied from three months in 
the penitentiary to sixteen years in State prison ; three persons charged 
with arson were pronounced insane and sent to the insane asylum. 

The bureau of buildings reports the following: Number of applica- 
tions for permits for new buildings and alternations, 4253; proposed 
new buildings, 4344; estimated cost, $67,068,020; buiidings to be 
altered, 2287; estimated cost, $6.397,985 ; buildings provided with fire 
escapes, 1981; passenger elevators inspected, 2015; unsafe buildings 
made safe or removed, 933 ; complaints received, 3275. From August 1, 
1880, to December 31, 1887: Number of plans for new buildings and 
alterations, 26,371; number of buildings proposed to be erected and 
altered, 38,861; estimated cost, $394,959,731 ; cost of administration, 
$338,250. 

In 1880 the number of fires due to defective construction of buildings 
was seven per cent of the whole, and in 1887 two and three-fifths per cent, 
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A Year’s Fire Insurance Losses. 


RANGED AS TO VOLUME OI 


PREMIUMS RECEIVED IN 1886, 


| From The London Review, December 7.] 
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Reinsurance. 
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Commercial Union . 

Imperial 

Queen... 
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Equitable Guarantee 
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North of England 
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Co-operative 

Notts and Midland 

Brighton and Sussex Union 
Federati ’€....cccce 

Isle of Man 
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412,690,583 
sT hese | three companies, if paid-up capit: ali is » added, 


above. ¢ Bonus and dividend to be deducted ; amount divided last year, £69 183. 
6 General accumul: ated fund, fire and lite, 


£7,501,980 


iil! be within £9000 vote each o thee. 
a This sum is held as a general reserve 
¢ The Royal Farmers has a general reserve against fire and hail, and subject to dividend of £140,475. 
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The Fidelity and Casualty Company. 


For some time past the various departments of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York city have been undergoing a thorough reorganiza- 
tion. The management of the four branches of the business which this 
company is devoted to—viz., plate glass, steamboiler, accident and fidelity 
insurance—has required no little ability, and the officers have now organ- 
ized the management so that the various departments will hereafter be 
conducted by special heads, the general supervision of the different de- 
partments being allotted as follows: The president, William M. Richards, 
will devote his entire time to the general fidelity business of the company ; 
George F. Seward, the vice-president, will have charge of the accident 
department, and John M. Crane will give his time to the development of 
the steamboiler and plate glass departments. A needed Iaw depart- 
ment has recently been organized under the direction of Tames A. Brady 
and Charles C. Nadal, who are lawyers of high repute, and this will, 
like the other departments, have a full corps of clerks. The gentlemen 
named will constitute the general managers of the various branches of 
the company, but under them are superintendents, who have the direction 


of the particular departments. Thus, E. F. Hall is superintendent of the 
fidelity department ; E. E. Clapp of the accident department, and E. S. 
Pegram is assistant superintendent under Mr. Clapp. The superintend- 
ent of the boiler department is E. B. Duval, and that of the plate glass 
department is F. E. Shipman. 

By this new arrangement the company expects to secure better concen- 
tration of effort, and so be able to more advantageously handle the vari- 
ous branches of its business and largely increase the volume of the same 
during the coming year. While the several officers above mentioned will 
devote their time each to the work of his department, their conferences 
with each other will be frequent on matters pertaining to the executive 
control of the company and its general interests. The cash capital of the 
Fidelity and Casualty is $250,000, and its assets, according to its last 
statement, were $632,820. The statement to be made shortly will show 
that the company has advanced steadily during the past year in its various 
departments, and especially have substantial gains been made in the vol- 
ume of plate glass business done. Indeed, the whole record of the Fidelity 
and Casualty since its organization has been one to merit the confidence 
and support of the insuring public. 
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Why They do not Pay the Claim. 

WE have received a circular, consisting of an article copied from The 
Sentinel of Knoxville, Tenn., relative to the non-payment of some insur- 
ance on the life of O. D. Lloyd of Maryville, who was shot in July last 
and died in consequence of his wounds. According to the circular he 
was insured as follows: In the Central Guarantee Life Association of 
Knoxville, $5000; in the American Legion of Honor, $5000; in the 
Royal Arcanum, $3000; in the United States Mutual Accident Associa- 
tion of New York, $5000; Ancient Order of United Workmen, $2000 ; 
in the Home Benefit Association, New York, $8000; in the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association, New York, $10,0000; in the Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society, New York, $10,000. All the associa- 
tions named except the last three have paid the claims, and the purport 
of the circular is to denounce the non-payers. We have taken the trouble 
to make inquiries regarding this claim, and are informed that the 
companies desire further proof to convince them that the death of Mr. 
Lloyd was accidental. According to our information, he was a man who 
at the time of obtaining his insurance, and for some time previous, had 
been earning but little over $1000 a year, yet he obtained insurance for 
which he was required to pay over $700 a year. He choose his insurance 
in those societies, as far as possible, that do not contain the clause ex- 
empting them from payment in cases of suicide. Within a year he was 
killed by a shot from a pistol which he was holding himself, and there 
was no one near enough to testify whether it was discharged accidentally 
or intentionally. There are many features of the case which lead to a 
suspicion of suicide, and the companies referred to are awaiting further 
developments. In his application, the deceased stated that he had never 
been refused insurance by any company, and it is alleged that he had 
been rejected because of organic disease. There can be no justification 
fora company deferring payments of legitimate claims, but no company 
is at liberty to throw away the money of its members on fraudulent 
claims ; and where there is a suspicion of anything wrong, justice to all 
concerned demands a thorough investigation. If the death of Mr. Lloyd 
occurred accidentally and there was no misrepresentation or deception 
used in obtaining the insurance, his beneficiaries will, in good time, re- 
ceive all they are entitled to, 








MERE MENTION. 


—The water-works at Bridgetown, N. S., have been finished. 

—The Factors and Traders of New Orleans will retire from the agency 
business, 

—The Standard figures the fire losses in the United States last year at 
$103 916,733. 

—The Indianapolis News charges that at a fire at Evansville, Ind., re- 
cently the water-works ‘‘ proved a failure.” 

—The water-works at Ord, Neb., are finished. Ata recent test a good 
stream was thrown over the court house cupola. 

—Commissioner Merrill of Massachusetts would have the investigation 
of all fires in Boston obligatory upon the inspector. 

—John E. Whiting of Boston has been elected manager of the New 
Orleans Compact, to succeed Mr. Bennett, resigned. 

—The Insurance Library Association of Boston has been incorporated. 
H. E. Herr is president, and J. M. Forbush, treasurer. 

—W. A. Slater has bought the plant of the recently burned Baltic 
Mills at Baltic, Conn., and will rebuild them in granite. 

—Near Meadville, Pa., December 31, a freight and a passenger train 
collided, killing five and injuring fourteen other persons. 

—The Board of Estimate and Apportionment has decided to postpone 
for one year the building of a third fire boat for New York city. 

—Tidings of another terrible disaster come from China, the explosion 
of a powder mill at Amoy having resulted in the loss of 200 lives. 

—Pawtucket, R. I., had during the year ending November 30, fifty-eight 
alarms of fire. The losses aggregated $8979; insurance paid, $7694. 

—The Pennsylvania Insurance Company of Pittsburgh has retired 
from business, and reinsured in the German-American of New York. 

—There have been 2000 cases of typhoid fever at Pittsburgh, Pa., dur- 
ing the past three months, of which 1300 cases occurred on the South 
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Side. The Board of Health has found the water dangerously contaminated 
with organic matter and disease germs. 
—The Governor of Illinois has pardoned Jefferson Royce and John 
Bedlow of Danville, who were serving a four-years’ sentence for arson. 
—George H. Marks, United States manager of the London Assurance 
Corporation was married last week to Miss May G. Moore of Tremont. 


—One-half of the town of Houma, La., was burned December 29. The 
losses are put at $150,000 ; insured for $17,800. Many families are home- 
less. 

—The Cleveland Iron Trade Review places the loss by fire to the iron 
works of the country during the year at $4,381,000, against $3,417,500 in 
1886, 

—The remaining assets of the defunct Globe Mutual Life were sold in 
New York December 29 for $659. The receiver has paid dividends of 
49% per cent. 

—The Massachusetts State Firemen’s Association will urge the passage 
of a bill at the coming session of the State legislature providing for a fire- 
men’s relief fund. 

—Thirty-five persons were injvred, some probably fatally, by the de- 
railing of a Minnesota and Northwestern Railroad train near Freeport, 
Ill., December 23. 

—The Board of Fire Underwriters of Nashville, Tenn., in a commun- 
ication to the Board of Public Works and Affairs, advocates a reorganiza- 
tion of the fire department. 

—By the falling in of the floor of the colored Baptist church at Forge- 
town, Ala., January 1, during a watch meeting, three persons were 
killed and over twenty injured. 

—The death is announced, at the age of fifty-two, of Dr. Philipp Ritter 
von Mauthner of Vienna, Austria, general representative of the New 
York Life Insurance Company. 

—We have to thank Mr. Aldrich fora bound copy of the twentieth 
volume of The Western Insurance Review, embracing the issues from 
October, 1886, to September, 1887. 

—By a collision of two fast passenger trains on the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad at Sumit, Ky., December 31, seven persons were killed, anda 
number of others more or less injured. 

—A horse attached toa car on the Fourth avenue line in New York 
city was killed Sunday night by a shock from a broken telephone wire, 
which had crossed an electric light wire. 

—E. D. Palfrey of New Orleans has published a card to the effect that 
he will continue to represent the Niagara Fire, American Fire, Germania 
of New York and Sun Fire of London. 

—We have received from the Standard Publishing Company a well- 
bound and printed little volume, containing the Notes of a Veteran Life 
Agent, recently printed in The Standard. 

—The United States Mutual Accident Association of New York has 
issued a very convenient desk pad with the calendar for the month on 
each sheet. It is both useful and ornamental, 

—We have received from the author, D. N. Holway, general agent at 
Boston of the Provident Life and Trust of Philadelphia, a neat pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ The Progress of Life Insurance in the World.” 


—A reception was held at the rooms of the Lawyers Down-Town 
Club in the Equitable Building on Friday afternoon last. A number of 
lawyers and ladies, well known in New York society, were present. 


—-In Stafford, Eng., it is said the men who man the pumps at a fire are 
paid “one shilling and ninepence,” for which they must wait three or 
four months, and take their pay in hats, the Mayor being a hatter. 


—At Kingston, Ont., the water-works system will be improved by the 
erection of an iron tank seventy feet high to increase the pressure, and 
the laying of new mains. Two new Hyatt filters will also be placed in the 
lake. 

—The North American Insurance Company of Boston has created the 
office of vice-president and treasurer, electing Secretary E, E. Partridge 
to fill it. Charles E. Macullar was chosen to succeed Mr. Partridge as 
secretary. 

—The recent floods in China are described as having caused the most 
appaling loss of life and property recorded in modern times. In the 
province of Honau the Yellow river broke its banks and overflowed, it is 
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reported, over 7000 square miles of ground, destroying all property and 
causing an incalculable loss of life. The misery among the thousands of 
homeless and starving people is indescribable, 

—The Washington Fire and Marine of Boston has reinsured its fire 
business in the Niagara and National of Hartford, and its marine busi- 
ness in the Union and California insurance companies, 

—General Elmer, president of the American Surety Company, who has 
been so seriously ill for several days that at one time his life was de- 
spaired of, is better, and the chances of his recovery are considered 
favorable. 

—J. W. Beilstein, general agent of the Anglo-Nevada Insurance Cor- 
poration at Louisville, Ky., issues a little pamphlet, containing much 
humorous matter pertaining to insurance, as his New Year’s greeting to 
the agents. 

—Principal Italian merchants of Lima, Peru, have decided to estab- 
lish a mutual fire insurance company in view, it is said, of the difficulties 
the colony has experienced with the existing insurance companies in the 
collection of losses. 

—Fire drills are held semi-monthly in the Toronto public schools, 
Recently the Dufferin school was emptied of over 1000 pupils in two 
minutes two seconds. The last boy was outside the building in one 
minute thirty-five seconds. 

—San Diego, Cal., has under consideration a new and comprehensve 
building law. The chief engineer of the fire department will act tempor- 
arily as building inspector, butitis intended to create the office of in- 
spector and provide a salary for it. 

—Policies 3403, 16,478, 24,134, 24,135, 30,388, 34,826 and 92.949, paid 
this week, insured in the aggregate, at date of issue, $27,500. As claims 
the Mutual Life paid under them $44,813.84. Tne policyholders paid in 
all $17,661.20.— The Weekly Statement. 

—The Insurance Commissioner of Maryland has applied to the courts 
to put the Commercial Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore into the 
hands of a receiver. He alleges that the company was fraudulently 
organized. It has been enjoined from doing business, 

— Saw, shingle, stave and shook mills in the United States have, ac- 
cording to The Chronicle Fire Tables, burned at the average rate of 
about 252 yearly for twelve years past. In the three years ending with 
1886, there were 928 such fires, the losses reaching $9,011,776. 

—A train of seven freight and two passenger cars fell thirty feet through 
a trestle on the Pittsburgh and Western Railroad, near St. Petersburg, 
Pa., December 30. The wreck took fire from the car stoves, and was 
consumed. Six persons were badly injured, but no lives lost. 

—We have received from Charles C. Fleming, secretary of the South- 
eastern Tariff Association, a copy of the revised tariff of minimum rates, 
which took effzct December 1 last. As an appendix are printed the 
standards for fire extinguishing appliances, electrical equipments, etc. 

—Property valued at $100,000 was destroyed January 1 by fire at the 
dye-works of Browning Brothers at Camden, N. J. One hundred men 
are thrown temporarily out of employment. Only the persistent efforts 
of the fire department, helped by a heavy rain, saved the big establish- 
ment from total consumption. 

—Describing a recent fire in Mobile, Ala, The New Orleans Pica- 
yune says: ‘‘ The efficiency of the water supply from the Bienville Com- 
pany’s plugs saved Mobile from a disastrous conflagration in the centre 
of the business section. The fire was drowned out by the great volume 
of water so readily obtainable.” 

—A fire which broke out in the basement of No. 81 White street, in the 
dry-goods district of New York, January 2, spread to three adjoining 
buildings and jumped the street to the opposite building. Skillful work 
on the part of the fire department alone averted a serious conflagration. 
As it was, the losses will reach about $130,000, chiefly on the building 
No. 81. 

—Ata meeting of the New York Tariff Association, on Friday, the re- 
port of the committee on competition and brokerage was discussed at 
length. No final action was taken, but the following part of the rules 
recommended was adopted with blanks to be filled later: ‘‘ The maximum 
commission or percentage tc be allowed on rated risks shall be .... per 
cent, and on non-rated risks and on such classes of risks as may be 
hereafter designated as .... per cent risks, .... per cent. The maximum 
rates named shall be allowed only to enrolled brokers, who shall be 
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approved by the committee on brokers, and who shall sign the agreement 
provided for hereafter. To all other persons, whatever the maximum 
rate of brokerage, commission or compensation, whether on rated or non- 
rated risks, shall be .... per cent.” 

—A terrific explosion in the engine-house of the Equitable Gas Com- 
pany, at First avenue and Fortieth street, New York, on the night of 
December 31, demolished the building, killed the engineer, and damaged 
a large number of buildings in the neighborhood. The driver of a pass- 
ing street car was also badly injured. The cause of the explosion is 
undergoing investigation, but is thought to have been dynamite. 


—At Norristown, Pa., suits have been brought against seventy persons, 
members of the ‘‘ New Era Life Association of 1876,” to recover assess- 
ments ranging from $20 to $260. It is claimed by the company that the 
assessments were levied to cover death losses sustained before the com- 
pany’s affairs were taken charge of by a receiver appointed by the Dauphin 
County Court. Payment is resisted on the ground that the receiver has 
charge of the company’s affairs. 

—The Interstate Commerce Law makes Toledo underwriters mourn the 
loss of the ‘‘ short line” elevator business, which has done much to swell 
their premium account. It is considerably cheaper to ship grain by water 
to Buffalo over the lakes from Duluth, than to send it to Toledo by rail. 
It is said that the Toledo elevators are nearly empty. Heretofore Cin- 
cinnati companies have usually had full lines on grain in Toledo elevators 
at this season of the year. Now Duluth is getting all the insurance on 
grain that it can from our local companies.—Cincinnati Price Current. 


—lIt is well known that a number of the local companies dabbling in 
reinsurance calculate the reinsurance reserve on such risks in the same 
manner as they would on a direct risk taken at the same time. This isa 
violation of the State law, which requires that a company reinsuring 
another shall hold the same reserve as the original company would have 
held on the amount reinsured. A prominent underwriter has written to 
Superintendent Maxwell, stating that if other companies do this, his 
company would be pleased to have the same privilege.—Mew York Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 

—Commissioner Shandrew of Minnesota has issued a circular to prop- 
ertyowners, warning them against taking insurance in unauthorized cum- 
panies. He cites the decisions of different courts showing that insurance 
obtained in violation of law is absolutely void, and that the persons hold- 
ing such policies have no standing inanycourt. The circular concludes 
as follows: ‘‘A policy of insurance issued on property in Minnesota by 
a company of another State, without the permission of the S:ate of Minne- 
sota, is absolutely worthless ; and of course cannot be enforced before any 
court of any State, however it may have been secured.” 

—The New Hampshire Fire Underwriters Association is the name of 
a syndicate just formed in that State by the Capital Fire, Guaranty Fire, 
Underwriters Fire, Manufacturers and Merchants Mutual, Dover Mutual 
Fire and Phenix Mutual Fire. It announces that it will write policies in 
the Northern and Western States for $6000 to $10,000 lines on such man- 
ufacturing and mercantile risks as are written by the leading companies, 
and at full tariff rates only. The mutuals will issue non-assessable pol- 
icies in connection with the syndicate. The office will be with the 
Capital Fire Insurance Company of Concord, the secretary of which, L. 
Jackman, is the manager of the syndicate. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS, 


—T. W. Storer, agent of the German-American, at Boston. 

—Endicott & Macomber, agents for the Union Marine, at Boston. 

—A. Anthony, agent for the Rochester German, at Fall River, Mass. 

—Holbrook & Fox, agents of the National Fire of Hartford, at Boston. 

—N. W. Norcross & Co., agents for the London and Lancashire, at Lowell, 
Mass. 

—Bicknell & Robinson, agents of the Insurance Company of North America, at 
Boston. 

—Hammond, Fry & Co., second agents at Chicago for the London Assurance 
Corporation. 

—J. W. Grover, special agent for New England of the Continental of New York, 
with headquarters at Boston. 

—M. L. C. Funkhouser of Chicago, assistant Western general agent of the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company. 
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